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The Stone Method 


Scientific Physical Culture makes you erect, strong, muscular, 
rf of life, ene and endurance; produces good circulatio: 
sand PERFECT STEALTH. No apparatus 
any nature required. Follow our instructions 10 minutes each day, 
in you rown room, just before retiring, and you “an make yourse! a 


Typical Philistine 


The Stone Method is rational, moderate, and may be used 
man, woman or child with benefit. Does not affect the h 
ene courses for women. Children are developed into y-- 
. robust men and women. Constipation, indigestion, inso: 
a re complaints, permanently cured without drugs. 
. Stone, athletic inetractor of The Stone 
Physical Culture, was formerly director of 
bia College, and - Knickerbocker Athletic 
poe hy New York, and is at mt director of Athletics of 
the Chicago Athletic Association. Jot, sexes; all ages—12 to 85. 


lustre ted Booklet, Testimonials and 
easurement Blank Sent FREE. 
THE STONE SCHOOL OF 
SCIENTIFIC PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
1659 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Illinois. C3) 











By EDGAR ALLAN POE 





HATEVER the awards of a factitious 

‘* Hall of Immortals,” in the true ‘pan- 
theon of American letters no name is writ 
higher than his. The humble home in which he 
dwelt has become a veritable shrine that will 
ere long be cared for by the State. Each suc- 
ceeding year new biographies of him are put 
forth, new and ever-heightened estimates of 
his genius are made. The artist has survived 
the man; the immortal success the temporary 
failure. And the world is making for Poe—as 
for so many other children of light whose fate 
it was to walk in darkness—its immemorial 
atonement. 





On Kelmscott hand-made paper, Caslon 
old style type, bound roycroftie in limp 
chamois ; title page by Samuel Warner. Reg- 
ular edition 82.50 
A few on Imperial Japan Vellum, $75.00 
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RUSKIN COLLEGE 


Trenton, Mo., is the central institution of the Ruskin Hall 
Movement in America. 


It is affiliated with Ruskin Hall, Oxford, England. 


It believes with Ruskin that education is ‘‘ the leading of 
—— souls to what is best and getting what is best out of 
them. 


It knows that the best way to do this is to mix work with 
study. . 


It has for this purpose a 1500-acre farm, factories capital- 
ized at about $15,000, a dairy, sewing and cooking depart- 
ments, and a carpenter’s shop, and in conjunction with 
the Western Co-operative Association which begins with a 
capital of $20,000, expects to have in operation soon all the 
leading lines of business and industry, including publish- 
ing, printing and a complete line of industrial arts. 


It pays good wages to students who want to work and ar- 
ranges their recitations with reference to the industries. 


It makes it possible for a young man or woman to stay in 
college four years with a cash outlay of $125, 


It offers first-class advantages for courses in music, art and 
business. 


It has twenty teachers and superintendents of industries, 
and last year (first year on this plan), enrolled 407 students. 


For more about it write to the President, Geo. McA. Miller. 


PERFECT HEALTH FREE TO ALL! 
Diseases cured & health preserved by Nature’s Simple 
Remedies. ‘ 
ADUICE FREE 

Instruction in the use of proper foods, deep breathing, 
inward and external baths, etc., taught by, corres- 
pondence in lectures by 

MISS MARGUERITE McINTYRE 

3246 Graves Place, Chicago, Ill. 
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TRADE-MARE 


WE MARE ONLY 
OLD FASHIONED 


HONEST: PU RE 
HABANA SEGARS 


Baron De Kalb 


Henry Irving 
| AR 
John W. Merriam & Co. 


New York 
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RARE BOOKS 
at the BOOHK-NOOK 
of JULIA EVERSON 

531 Guaranty Loan Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Che Anna Morgan Studios 


DEVOTED TO THE ART OF EXPRESSION. 
Fine Arts Building (adjoining Auditorium) Cuicaago, ILL. 


Voice Culture, Physical Culture, Reading, Reciting, 
Rehearsals of Plays. Graduating Course. Special 
course during July. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


Address MISS ANNA MORGAN. 


Are you interested in plain, simple, 
old-fashioned 


hand-made Furniture? 


THAT IS THE KIND WE MAKE! 


We ’d like to mail you our catalog 




















‘ showing some pictures of Things. 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, N. Y. 








TIME & CHANCE 
By ELBERT HUBBARD 
The adventurous & romantic career of John 
Brown of Osawatomie, the unfortunate and 
the heroic. A big story told in a big way. 








New York Mail and Express: We have nothing but 
praise for Mr. Hubbard’s book. It is as well done as 
“The Crisis,” and as successful in its présentation of a 
great & significant figure in the story of human freedom. 


Buffalo Express: The whole book, fact and fiction com- 
bined, is a powerful exposition of public thought and 
of events during the most important period in our Na- 
tion’s history. The tale is artistically, effectively told. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat : Several authors have tried 
their hands, or, rather, their pens, on old John Brown 
of Osawatomie, but no one has given a better charac- 
terization of this unique personage than in “Time & 
Chance.” 


The Criterion (New York): Those who have known 
Elbert Hubbard only through the mingled slang and 
sarcasm of his Philistine, will be surprised on read- 
ing this book to find that he can write a good story. 
But it is valuable as a biography also, bet Hubbard, 
like most biographers, is in love with his hero. 
Chicago Tribune: The story is fascinatingly told and 
with the conception of the artist. 








G. P. Putnam’s Sons { s 1.50 


NEW YORE and all Booksellers 














Fifty cents a year. Send five cents for a 
sample copy to George H. Daniels, G.P.A., 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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We have a few sets of LITTLE 
JOURNEYS, five volumes in a 
box, bound specially in boards, 
with leather backs and corners— 
handsome and unique. Subjects : 


Amcrican Authors Eminent Painters 
American Statesmen Famous Women 
Good Men and Great 


Price for the set, $12.50. Sent on 
suspicion. Address 

THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
East Aurora, N. Y. 
































ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE suc. ess of Little Journeys 
to Homes of Eminent Painters 
has encouraged Mr. Hubbard 
to shake the same tree again, so the t 

















series of Little Journeys for Nine- 
teen Hundred and Two will be 


More Journeys to the Homes of 


fine te os i 7 
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They will be published as follows: 





1 RAPHAEL 7 COROT 
2 LEONARDO 8 CORREGGIO 

3 BOTTICELLI 9 PAUL VERONESE 
4 THORWALDSEN to CELLINI 

5 GAINSBOROUGH 11 ABBEY 

6 VELASQUEZ 12 WHISTLER 


One booklet a month will be issued 
as usual, beginning January Ist, 1902. 
The price will be Twenty-five Cents 
each, or Three Dollars for the year. 





All Life Members are entitled to and will re- 
ceive Little Journeys for 1902 without fee. 
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BAill 0° the Mill 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 





NE of the sweetest and gentlest stories 

ever written by that Gentle Man who once 
said, “I know what pleasure is, for I have done 
good work.” In the subtle skill of introducing 
a tender human quality into his lines, Steven- 
son stands without a rival. The long-drawn- 
out novel will never live—we want brevity, con- 
ciseness, and above all, heart. The writers who 
win hereafter will file down, just as Robert 
Louis did in his best work. George Saintsbury 
wrote of “ Will o’ the Mill,” “Stevenson never 
did better work than this. It seems to me one of 
those deathless things that leap only from in- 
spired pens—great in its simplicity, and splen- 
did in its unpretentiousness.”’ 





Printed on English-made Boxmoor paper. Borders, 
initials and ornaments designed for this book by 
Samuel Warner. Regular edition bound in limp cham- 
ois, silk lined, $2.00 


A few on Imperial Japan Vellum, 






$10.00 
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If you fear La Grippe, try Vin Mariani. 








Strengthens 
SYSTEM 
BODY 
BRAIN 
and 
NERVES 














(MARIANI WINE) 
No other preparation has ever received so many voluntary 


testimonials from eminent people as the world famous 
Mariani Wine. 


Gives Appetite 
Produces Refreshing Sleep 
A Safeguard Against 
Mental Diseases 
For overworked men, delicate women, sickly children, this 
healthful, invigorating and stimulating tonic has no equal. 


Dosz—A small wine-giass full three times a day. 
Seld by all druggists, Refuse substitutes, 












| Th e initial 


essay, 
“A Message to 
|| Garcia,” was 
| first printed in 
¢ | March, 1899. 
Since then it 
————————— has been trans- 
| lated into nine different languages, and 
; has been reprinted fifteen million times. 
| It has attained, it is believed, a wider 
| circulation than any other piece of writ- 
| ing has ever before reached in the same 
length of time. Some people think that 
| all of the Thirteen Other Things in this 
|| book are as good as the “ Message to 
| Garcia,” if not better. 


|| Price of the book, bound roycroftie, in limp 
|| leather, silk lined, portrait frontispiece, $2.00 


A few specially illumined, several sheets of the 
original manuscript bound in the book, $5.00 


Fifty copies on Japan Vellum, hand-illumined, 
three-fourths Levant, $15.00 


THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
£AST AURORA, NEW YORK] 
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Agreeable soap for the hands 
is one that dissolves quickly, 
washes quickly, rinses quickly, 
and leaves the skin soft and com- 
fortable. It is Pears’. 


Wholesome soap is one that 
attacks the dirt but not the liv- 


ing skin. It is Pears’. 


Economical soap is one that a 


touch of cleanses. And this is 
Pears’. 





Established over 100 years. 
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THE STORY OF 
A PASSIONRAR 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


THE STORY OF A PASSION 
is just a tale of two old men who 
loved the same Violin—that's all 


[ster is no doubt that Mr. Irving Bach- 
eller has written some very bad Stuff, for 
even the most gifted of men strike thir- 
teen only at times—the flash of genius is essen- 
tially transient. But this story bears upon its 
facets the gleam of true art. Not a sentence in 
it can be changed or transposed. It is as near 
perfection as narrative can be woven on the 
loom of language. From the time it was first 
published in “The Philistine,” dozens of men 
and women prominent in Literature and Art 
have requested us to put it into enduring form, 
and in a dress worthy of its subtle and exquis- 
ite quality. This we have done, and the book is 
now ready to send out to the Faithful, all as 
above truthfully stated, and herein recorded. 


The regular edition on Roycroft hand-made 
paper, hand illumined, bound roycroftie, > 2.00 


Fifty copies on Imperial Vellum, three-quar- 10.00 
ters Levant. Per copy, : 


THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
which is in East Aurora, New York 

















On receipt of . 





Ten Dollars to 
pay for a Life Membership in the American 





Academy of Immortals, we record the new 





















member’s name on the Great Roster (in colors) 
and send gratis, express prepaid, one each of 
every bound volume of the PHILISTINE ii 
which we have. We also send the member one 
of each bound volume as it comes out, and a 
copy of the Magazine as issued Every Little 
While, for ninety-nine years—but no longer. 
To repeat—if you take a Life Membership you 
get one each of all the bound volumes we 
have, and you also receive the Choice Litera- 
ture for the century—lacking one year. We 
further send the LITTLE JOURNEYS gratis, 
beginning with the 1902 series. Up to the pres- 
ent time thirteen volumes.of the PHILISTINE 
have been issued, of which Volumes I, II, III, 
IV, V, VI, VII, VIIi, IX and X have disap- 
peared from Mortal View. We do not know 
where they can be procured. No number of the 
PHILISTINE will be reprinted. 
THE PHILISTINE 
EAST AURORA NEW YORK - 
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Adbertising Mates 


THE PHILISTINE 
A Periodical of Protest 
Edited by ELtsertT HussBarp 


CIRCULATION PER Monto - - - -_ 110,000 
FuLL PaGE ADVERTISEMENT - - - - $100.00 


LITTLE JOURNEYS 
Published Monthly 
Written by Etsert Hupsarp 


CIRCULATION PER MONTH - - - - - 65,000 
FULL PAGE ADVERTISEMENT - - - - $100.00 











NE-HALF or one-quarter page at same rate. 
No discount on time contracts—the rates, 
though, may advance. Copy must be in 
by the first of the month preceding date of issue. 
All advertisements subject to our change and 
revision. However, proofs are always sent for 
correction. For further information, address 


CLARENCE P. ODELL, Advertising Manager 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 
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Doggerel License, No. 6,169. 


I hate to use a Folding-Bed, 
Because I have been told 

That many Sleeping Lambkins have 
Been gathered in the Fold. 


wv 


EART to HEART TALKS 
with PuHiLisTINES by the 
Pastor of His FLock qe ge. 





HERE is a Frivolous Person on 

the Medill Pension Roll who oc- 

casionally refers to me and my 

hat in terms more or less compli- 

mentary. This Person is rude, ri- f 
bald, occasionally ryeballed, often indelicate, : 
and sometimes libellous. 
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THE PHI- His latest offense is to call me the John Alex. 
LISTINE Dowie of Erie County, New York. 





My attorneys are Clarence Darrow and Mary 
E. Miller, with A. S. Trude as Counsel. The 
case will come before Judge Hanecy next 
month. If Hanecy keeps his promises, there will 
be no more Line o’ Type stock-yards sweep- 
ings in the ‘“* Cook County Tribune’; and even 
if Hanecy should fail us, we have Judge Dunne 
in reserve. 

But aside from its legal aspects, that remark 
about Dowie interested me. I had heard of this 
man, and I decided that on the first opportu- 
nity I would hear him Preach the Word. 

And so it happened that one Saturday night, 
recently, I lectured in Elkhart, under the aus- 
pices of Col. Carl Barney, who owns the Elk- 
hart Driving Park. The Colonel engaged me 
simply because Perry Turner had told him I 
was a Prominent Bookmaker. 

After the lecture I told Carl I was going over to 
Chicago to hear Dowie—would he go along? 

** Dam Dowie,” said Carl, “‘I have heard all the 
spiel I need for ten years.” 

So I went alone to hear Dowie. It was 2:30 p. 
m. by the little watch on the cashier’s shoulder, 
in the Annex, when I walked over to the Audi- 
torium. There was a stream of people entering. 
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I stood and looked at them—mostly plain, hard- THE PHI- 


worked and simple folks. Whole families of half LISTINE 


a dozen or more entered—the father carrying 
the baby, the mother leading two other babies 
by the hands, and behind, with shining, morn- 
ing faces, well-washed ears and necks, came 
boys and girls—just such folks as you see at 
Dowagiac revival meetings—they were going 
to hear Dowie. 

“ He has something for them,” I said to myself 
—‘they would not be attracted by mere pre- 
tence. There is something good in Dowieism, 
for these rough men are tender here. Look— 
they carry the babies, and wait on the stairs for 
the tired wife!” 

I went in with the throng and was making my 
way down to a seat when a big man, who looked 
like the engineer of a switch engine, stopped 
me and blocking the way asked very bluntly 
but not unkindly: 

**Do you believe on the Lord Jesus Christ?” 

I hesitated. ‘ 

‘¢ Out with it,” he said. ‘Yes or no, be honest 
with yourself, and we will think none the less of 
you here—we do not stand for hypocrisy—do 
you believe on the Lord Jesus Christ?” 

“* Ye-e-s,” I gasped. 

‘“* Thank God! & you have no use for doctors?” 
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“No,” I said with emphasis that made up for 
my former hesitancy. 

“ Right this way,” said my friend, and he gave 
mea good seat. ‘* You see we give the Believers 
the best seats, and the others can take wha} 
they can get—unless they pay twenty-five cents 
each, then they can sit in the boxes.” 

The beautiful building was filling with people 
—a regular sea of heads and faces. 

The electric lights flashed up, and the tired 
folks forgot their weariness & became expectant. 
@ Something was going to happen! 

Children’s voices were heard, singing. 

Right up through the floor they seemed to 
come. 

Little girls in white led the way. They carried 
bouquets on wands wrapped with bright bits of 
paper. They wound in and out, and finally as- 
cended the stage in orderly procession, still 
singing, the organ playing softly. 

The organ played louder, and the long line of 
girls shifted into a line of little boys in black 
robes, then came big girls in mortar-board caps 
and white robes, then young men in black robes, 
& finally came old bearded men in black robes. 
And last came a short, stout man in a white 
robe, and this was Dowie—the Prophet Elijah, 
Elijah the Restorer! 
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His white robe was trimmed with gold lacethat THE PHI- 


sparkled and gleamed in the glare of the ten LISTINE 


thousand electric lights. He wore an embroid- 
ered bishop’s cape, on the back of which there 
was a semblance of wings. On his hands were 
jewels. 

The man’s long white beard, bald head, and 
immense chest expansion, are impressive. He 
carried the crown of his head high and walked 
like a dictator—health, strength & power were 
in his eye. There was no humility there, little 
reverence, and if there was a touch of haughti- 
ness the man was able to carry it out. 

The audience leaned over, open-mouthed, im- 
pressed and subdued. 

The psychology of it all—the lights, the music, 
the procession—all was perfect. I caught the 
feeling and let myself drift. 

It was like Judgment Day! There was Dowie 
on his throne, surrounded by his Prophets, and 
on the pyramid of seats behind him and on 
every side arose the white-robed chorus of 
singers—a great multitude! 

At a sign we bowed our heads in silence—many 
knelt, but we did not kneel to God, we knelt to 
Dowie. 

Then Dowie arose, and came slowly down to 
the front with measured tread. 
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THE PHI- He surveyed us all for a full minute and then 


LISTINE began to speak. His voice is high, piercing, and 





seemed to search out every corner of the great 
building. We hung upon his words, while he 
reasoned with us of righteousness and judg- 
ment to come. 

Some were in tears—the air grew hushed & tense. 
All at once up went the Prophet’s leg o’ mutton 
lawn sleeves, his big chest filled, the voice 
bulged off into a deep baritone, and he shouted: 
“ Are you full of pork?” 

It was as if he had jerked a rope to relieve the 
safety-valve—we sent back a shout of laughter. 
@ “ Are you full of pork?” he again loudly de- 
manded. 

**No-o-o!” we roared back. 

“That ’s right—I just wanted to see if you 
were awake!” 

And we laughed again. Everybody was feeling 
good. Even the women who a moment before 
were crying, now buried their faces in their 
wraps, trying to smother their laughter. 

“ Are you full of beer?” again demanded ’Lige. 
@ “No!” we yelled. 

“Tobacco ?”’ 

“Mor” 

“ Did you kiss your wife when you went to your 
work yesterday morning?” 
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“Yes,” came a faint response. 

‘*Louder!” 

“Yes!” we roared. 

Everybody laughed. 

‘“* Did you used to kiss her when you went away, 
before you became a Dowieite?”’ 

“No!” we answered. 

“That ’s right—tell the truth and shame the 
Devil. You used to eat pork, oysters, fill up on 
beer, steep yourselves in tobacco, whip your 
children, jaw your poor, patient wife. But now 
you brace up, clean up, eat less, drink less and 
are decent. And yet I read yesterday in all the 
Chicago papers that Dowieism is on its last legs, 
and that Dowie is a rogue, a cheat and a hypo- 
crite. Do you know where the Devil is ?” 

“In the Chicago newspapers,” came a clear, 
strong voice. 

“Qh, you are too smart—you keep still!” 

And then we all laughed at the man’s discom- 
fiture. 

“Where is the Devil?”’’-again demanded the 
Prophet. 

Nobody dare answer now, and so Dowie an- 
swered the question himself. 

“T ll tell you,” he said, “Jesus sent the Devil 
into that herd of swine, and the Devil has been 
in the pigs ever since. And whenever a man 
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THE PHI- gets himself full of pig he is full of the Devil 


LISTINE —that is what is the matter with the preachers, 





the doctors and the newspapers—they are full 
of the Devil!” 
We exploded with delight, and Dowie again 
waxed solemn, as if in reproof for our levity. 
When things began to get intense after a time, 
he called, “Sing, brethren—sing, on your feet 
and sing!” 
The organist knew his business, and the organ 
was pealing (I believe that is the expression). A 
Deacon standing on a chair waved a white flag 
and led the singing. We chimed in, five thou- 
sand strong: 

** Safe in the arms of Dowie, 

Safe on his gentle breast, 
There will I lie forever, 
Sweetly my soul shall rest.”’ 

I am not sure about the exact words, but I 
think I have them all right. 
Dowie talked some more, the choir sang, and 
a collection was taken 
**All who want to go to Heaven with me, on 
your feet !’’ shouted Dowie. Almost everybody 
got up, but a few of us, here and there, all over 
the hall, sat still. 
“Ah,” said the preacher, in mock sorrow, “I 
see there are a few here who do not want to go 
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to Heaven with me. I think they must be med- ~ HE PHI- 

ical students, or reporters for the ‘Chicago LISTINE 

Tribune.’”’ 

Everybody laughed, excepting us who were 

seated. 

‘‘ All who want to go to Hell, keep their seats,” 

came again that piercing voice. 

I felt hands tugging my elbows. A woman be- 
‘ hind me was trying to lift me to my feet—a man 

at my left gave her a friendly lift. Those stand- 

ing near watched the operation and laughed. 

All over the house good-natured struggles were 

going on to get the delinquents to arise. 

“ Stand up for Jesus,” whispered my new-found 

lady friend; “stand up for Jesus—don’t be 

ashamed.” 

‘He that denies me before men, him will I deny 

before my Father which is in Heaven,”’ said my 

left-hand neighbor. 

I arose. 

Hands pounded me on the back in kindly en- 

couragement, and subdued exclamations of 

“Bless God! Bless God!” filled the air. 

We sang another hymn— 

** Dowie paid it all, yes all the debt I owe."’ 

The Prophet gave us all his blessing, the organ 

pealed (I trust I use the right word), and we 

were dismissed. 
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THE PHI- @ We had been there for over two hours. 


LISTINE Dowie is working a tremendous Scheme. He is 





a Shouting Methodist with a Christian Science 
attachment. He appeals to people who feel, but 
who do not think. They are weary and heavy- 
laden—they go to Dowie and he gives them 
rest. His music is an improvement on the cor- 
net and drum of the Salvation Army; he rises 
above General Booth’s depressing poverty and 
lachrymose pleading. He uses their good cheer, 
but not their trouble. 

He takes the religion his tired Methodists, 
Baptists and Presbyterians have, and builds on 
it. He does not antagonize them by fine spun 
arguments. 

They believe in Heaven for themselves and 
their friends—he gives it to them. 

They believein Hell for their enemies—he sup- 
plies it. 

They believe in a Devil—he lets them have 
their Devil. 

They need beauty, and thinking to lift them out 
of their sordid environment, he skillfully intro- 
duces a High Church Choir, and everybody’s 
children take part, and receive a discipline in 
order, cleanliness and decency that is most 
beneficial. 

He takes their money and pays them six per 
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cent interest, and that this interest is paid out THE PHI- 
of the deposits is a matter that does not trouble LISTINE 
them. 

He sells them lots, all corner lots, in Zion City, 
and warrants a rise in values of one hundred 
per cent in five years—they are satisfied. 

He sells them stocks in manufactories not yet 
started, and points to the fact that these stocks 
have already paid big dividends—this is enough. 
@ He uses the Napoleonic idea that an outside 
war is the best thing to keep down internal 
strife—he works the counter irritant—he is in a 
continual warfare with doctors, preachers, 
courts and police. He foments this foreign dis- 
cord, and posing as a martyr gets the loyalty 
and love of all inside the fold. 

Judge Tuley says that the chief asset of Dow- 
ieism is human credulity. Dowie replies that 
Judge Tuley is a liar and full of pig. 

Dowie has sixty thousand followers who pay 
him in tithes one tenth of their income. He is 
worth in his own name seven million dollars. 
@ How long will this thing last ? 

You tell. But do not be a fool and prophesy it 
will go to smash soon—it is about as good as 
most organized religions. It appeals to a certain 
temperament, and ministers to a certain type 
of man. 
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THE PHI- If you want quiet, orderly, well poised C. S., 
LISTINE you will not take to Dowie’s brand. 








If you believe more in doctors than prayer and 
faith, the plain old kind of Methody mourner’s 
bench may answer, and you will still pay tribute 
to Beecham. 

If the High Church ritual fits your artistic and 
aesthetic desires, surely you will not care for 
the Auditorium Frills. 

Andas for the six percent on deposits, of course 
I know that this is bad banking; but just so 
long as the Dowieites keep paying in to Dowie 
one tenth of their incomes, Dowie can afford to 
pay them back six per cent on their investments. 
It is as if the Pope ran a Savings Bank, and 
used his Peter’s Pence to pay interest. And he 
would not have to use all of his Peter’s Pence, 
either. 

No, I am not jealous of Dowie. 

And I am not jealous of the Pope. 

Neither of us encroaches on the other’s pre- 
serve: our grafts are different. 


wv 
N Lunnon, where live all sorts and 
conditions of men, once lived one 
Sir Walter Besant. 
Sir Walter often took a walk out 
through Hyde Park. At the en- 








trance to the Park there used to crouch an old THE PHI- 
beggar woman, who held out a grimy hand and LISTINE 
mumbled a woeful tale of a dead soldier hus- 
band and hungry mouths at home. 
Sir Walter always gave the woman a big cop- 
per penny as he passed. 
It grew into a habit. 
After a few months Sir Walter and the old 
woman were on friendly terms: he nodded to 
her and spoke of the weather as he gave her the 
penny, and she showered on him blessings with 
a tongue needlessly glib. 
One day as he gave her the penny he stopped 
to talk a moment, as he occasionally did, and 
the old woman handed him back the penny. 
*¢Guv me siller or nawthink,” said the woman, 
“the idea of a gent like you guvin a poor old 
woman like me a dirty penny—guv me siller!”’ 
@ The woman came close and stuck her face 
up close to his and waved her arms in threat. 
@ Sir Walter started to go. 
Her voice shot up into a cracked and vicious 
falsetto, she grabbed the lapel of his coat and 
screamed, ‘ Guv me siller, you rascally rogue! 
Guv me what you owe me!”’ 
Other beggars began to crowd around. Cabmen 
came running from across the road, pedestrians 
stopped. There was a mob gathering. 
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THE PHI- The woman made her appeal to the crowd. 





LISTINE ‘Look at him now! Just look at him—he ’s the 





man that did it! He ruined me self-respeck—he 
ruined me self-respeck!”’ 

The cabbies gathered close and began to mut- 
ter threats—they were clearly in sympathy with 
the old woman. “He ruined me self-respeck! 
He guv me dole—he guv me dole!”’ 

Sir Walter reached into his pocket, and taking 
out a handful of small coin, scattered it among 
the crowd. 

During the scrimmage he made his escape. 
The next day Sir Walter took his walk in an- 
other direction. 

Once after that in Whitechapel he was star- 
tled by a shrill voice, calling, ‘‘There he goes, 
there he goes,—the man wot ruined me self- 
respeck! Look at him, the fine rascal—he guv 
me dole—he guv me dole!” 

Sir Walter saw a bus approaching, and barely 
reached the ladder and climbed to the top, when 
there was a gang of urchins and old women be- 
hind, pointing him out, thus—“ That ’s ’im— 
the fine rogue wi’ the long wiskers—the bloke 
in the ’igh ’at!”’ 

Sir Walter’s experience is not unique among 
philanthropists. Everybody who is anybody has 
gotten the hatred of people by trying te help 
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them. Your enemies are those you have helped THE PHI. 
most ¥ # LISTINE 
This sort of thing is what so often turns the 
milk of human kindness to bonny-clabber. But 
if we were strong enough we would never re- 
sent it; and Sir Walter, big, generous soul that 
he was, did not complain of his treatment—it 
was all a queer little comedy, with a touch of 
pathos in it, as all true comedy has, just as 
tragedy itself is flavored by comedy. The world 
is not made up of beggars, ingrates and fools— 
it is the patient workers and the active, kindly, 
sympathetic men and women who hold the bal- 
ance of things secure. 

No man who does a good deed should expect 
gratitude. The reward for a good deed is in 
having done it. And possibly Sir Walter made 
a mistake ever to give that first penny to the 
old woman. His heart was right, but perhaps 
his act was wrong—who knows! 

Anyway, keep sweet—in the main humanity 
wish to do what is right. For a few days that 
old beggar assumed a place in Sir Walter’s 
horizon quite out of keeping with her importance. 
But in this transaction you should pity the 
woman, not the man. 

She forfeited the friendship of Sir Walter Besant. 
@ God help all those, who through ignorance o 
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THE PHI- folly, push from them the generous hearts that 
LISTINE might benefit and bless! 





wv 
UR Presbyterian friends, after a 


FACTO 
cS SONY hard struggle, have changed two 
oO ‘s { J items in their creed. One revised 
C9, =) item relates to the damnation of 
VA infants ; and the other takes it all 
in ; 
back concerning good works in a sinner being 
an offense to God. 
These changes are very excellent, and they 
prove that things are growing better. Only 
avery few years ago, the idea that the creed 
could be changed was denounced as insane. 
‘‘ That creed is perfect,’’ said the bewhiskered 
ones, ‘‘and a perfect thing cannot be changed. 
You can accept it, or you can reject it and be 
damned.” 
Now a few Solemn Boys get together, vote on 
it, and decide upon what over four millions of 
folks believe and what they don’t believe, and 
over four millions have the matter explained 
to them as to what they believe, and then they 
all indulge in Chicken Pie. 
The world is getting better. 
But we have a long way to travel yet; this is 
shown in the fact that a few men can get to- 
gether and decide on what others believe, or 
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shall believe in order to hold fellowship ina 
social club. 

To ask any living being to subscribe to a creed 
is a preposterous proposition. Belief as to God 
and the Future should be a strictly private 
matter; and until we respect each other suffi- 
ciently to cease all prying questions as to be- 
lief, we shall not be wholly civilized. I want the 
privilege of changing my creed seven times a 
day ; and what is more, I hereby grant to every 
living man and woman the same privilege. 
And since creeds seem to be the subject, I will 
hereby state a few of the things that I do not 
believe w w 

I do not believe that God was ever a writer; 
neither do I believe that He ever resorted to 
the lazy scheme of dictating a book. 

I do not believe that He ever made a race of 
men and then was so disappointed in them that 
He destroyed them. Neither do I believe that 
He ever created a single individual and then 
got so “put out”’ over the job that He damned 
him w ¥ ; 

I cannot conceive of God being jealous, angry 
or full of wrath. All these things reveal lack of 
power. Jealousy, wrath and anger are most 
common in small and undeveloped persons; 
and if God is all-powerful He never has been 
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and never can be thwarted, tricked, undone or 
disappointed. 

To pray to God to do things or to change things 
seems to me to be absurd, implying as it does, 
that He can be influenced by us to do things 
which He otherwise would not do. If He does 
things on our request, that means that we know 
better what should be done than He does. 

I do not believe that God ever created a man 
without supplying that man with all the Light 
he needed. 

I do not believe that God ever made a want 
without providing forits supply. 

I do not believe that He ever made mistakes, 
or left anything to chance. 

I do not believe that any people or race of peo- 
ple ever sat in darkness. 

I do not believe that any people or race of peo- 
ple has ever known anything about God that 
was not at the same time known to a great 
many other races and peoples. 

I do not believe that any “miracle” was ever 
performed, either to astonish men or to prove 
to them God’s power. The natural reveals his 
power sufficiently, and the supernatural is the 
natural not yet understood. 

I do not believe that God ever listened to mid- 
gets and microbes who beseeched Him to take 
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sides with them and helpkill othermidgets and THE PHI- 
| microbes. LISTINE 

Ido not believe that God ever designed any 

scheme of punishment outside of that which is 

inexorably carried out in the wrong act itself. 





wv 

HE Woes of the Prosperous Per- 
son might make a book that would 
touch men’s hearts. The fault- 
finding, nagging, whimsical wom- 
an whose life is so full of trouble 
that she relates on small excuse is usually one 
who is well protected and who has but totouchan 
electric button to have whatsoever she wishes 
laid at her feet. 

And when you find a person who has reached 
middle life, who has no complaints to make, 
who has a more than usually gracious manner, 
a serene temper, a sympathy seemingly with- 
out limit and a hope that is infectious, depend 
upon it, you are in the presence of one who has 
come by the thorn-road, who has carried his 
cross with bleeding feet, who has known Gol- 
gotha, and who out of the depths of black 
despair has entered into peace through accept- 
ing the wormwood and drinking all of it. 

Secial success, business prosperity, perfect 
environment, the applause of the multitude 
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THE PHI- never give that placid countenance through 
LISTINE which the soul shines in quiet blessing and 





benediction. 

e 
Riches used to take wings but nowadays they 
simply go away in an automobile. 
The Kindergarten is the greatest scheme ever 
devised for educating parents. 
The extreme of the law is the extreme of injus- 
tice. 





The man who does his work well will hold his 
job, even in spite of his employer. 

The weakest among us has a gift. 

vw 

HE Asylum for the Insane at 
London, Ontario, under the su- 
perintendence of Dr. R. M. Bucke, 
has in several important respects 
set the medical world an example. 
It has shown what kindness, trustfulness and 
work can do in ministering to a mind diseased, 
plucking from memory its rooted sorrow. 

It would be manifestly unfair to carry the idea 
that what is known to Dr. Bucke is not known 
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elsewhere. Truth is in the air and belongs to 
all who can appropriate it: every great inven- 
tion has been worked out by several men, in 
different parts of the world, at about the same 
time: and the general policy that Dr. Bucke 
follows in the treatment of his patients is world- 
property, like the Kindergarten Idea, and be- 
longs everywhere to the men who think and the 
women who feel. 
Dr. Bucke has no secrets. Anything he knows 
is yours for the asking—but neither Dr. Bucke, 
nor anyone else, can impart to you anything 
you do not already know. 
Dr. Bucke called his attendants together and 
said, ‘“‘ Let us never again use physical restraint 
with our patients ; we will do away with all hand- 
cuffs, straps and straight-jackets ; never again 
will we meet violence with violence; if we are 
struck, we will never strike back—we will rule 
by kindness: we will master by mind.” 
And for twenty years, this has been the policy— 
kindness, patience, cheerfulness, trustfulness, 
work wf 
And the scientific world has to a great degree 
adopted the policy. 
The Asylum at London has a system of grad- 
uation, and a plan of reward for well doing. 
Violent patients and those with a mania for 
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THE PHI. destroying things, are placed in a ward where 


LISTINE there is no furniture or anything that can be 





destroyed. This ward is simply a long, wide 
hallway with rooms opening off. Every patient 
has a room of his own. This room contains an 
iron bed with springs, mattress, blankets, sheets 
and pillow case. If a patient destroys his bed- 
ding it is taken away from him, but only fora 
few hours at atime. The whole place is light, 
in fact, flooded with sunshine and is scrupu- 
lously clean. The suggestion of restraint is 
removed just as much as possible—all have 
the free run and use of the hallway. Every 
patient is regarded asa sick man; each is under 
the care of a physician who examines him daily 
and keeps a record of the case. Special at- 
tention is paid to diet, vegetables and fruit 
predominating. Intoxicants are excluded en- 
tirely, but those who are accustomed to using 
tobacco are allowed the weed in moderate quan- 
tities ww 

In summer the inmates of this “ violent ward,” 
which we will call ward A, are all taken out 
into a large pleasant yard, and spend the day 
there. No exception is made to the rule, unless 
a patient is so ill that he cannot leave his bed. If 
a patient is violent, they let him work it off—it 
will not last long. Unless you meet violence with 
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violence he soon gets enough of it. The insane THE PHI- 
man is apt to be a supreme egotist, and a good LISTINE 
way to punish him is to pay no attention to him. 
@ Beginning in Ward A the plan is adopted of 
trying to get a patient to forget himself and be- 
come interested in others. Thus one patient is 
asked to help take care of someone else. If he 
reveals a disposition to be useful, even in the 
most trivial way, his case is looked upon as 
hopeful and he is promoted to Ward B. 
Here the plan of the rooms is the same as in 
Ward A, only there are pictures on the walls, 
chairs instead of benches, tables with books 
and magazines-and usually a piano. The women 
and men are in separate wards, but the scheme 
of getting the patients to work is the same. In 
the woman’s department, for instance—Ward 
B, I noticed a young woman patient combing 
the hair of another who was somewhat uneasy 
and fretful. ‘She does not appreciate your 
kindness,’’ I said to woman No. One. 
“Oh,” was the answer, “one does not expect 
gratitude from these poor creatures. We never 
resent anything, no matter what they do.” 
Woman No. One, a patient herself, yet was full 
of the Master Spirit of the place—she must be 
helpful and she must be patient. 
Ward C differs only from Ward B in that there 
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THE PHI- are curtains at the windows, more pictures on 
LISTINE the walls, rugs on the floors, and each patient’s 


bedroom has a mirror, washbowl, soapdish, 
hairbrush, comb, etc., and many little things in 
way of decoration. Some of these rooms with 
their photographs onthe walls looked not un- 
like students’ rooms at Colleges—so orderly, 
well kept, and fuil of individuality they were. 
@ In Ward C the inmates, almost without ex- 
ception, come and go at will. If they run away 
they usually come back of their own account. 
Dr. Bucke told me that in twenty-six years at 
this Asylum he had never known a patient that 
ran away to injure either himself or anyone 
else. To make surveillance too rigid is a dis- 
advantage in many ways; to be deceived by a 
man is not so bad as to distrust him—and this 
applies even to insane peovle. 

Trust—that is it—trust is the dominant note in 
that whole institution. 

Once a man escaped from Ward A. The man 
had recently arrived and was said to be very 
dangerous. A search was made, but no trace 
could be found of the runaway. They tele- 
gtaphed to his friends, but he had not reached 
them. 

About three months afterward one of the em- 
ployees of the Asylum accidentally found the 
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man working for a farmer ten miles away. The THE PHI- 
man had hired out and was doing good service, LISTINE 
living in the farmer’s household. The family 
were entertaining a lunatic, unawares. The em- 
ployee said nothing, but went home fast to re- 
port to Dr. Bucke, so the runaway could be 
captured. 

**Leave him alone,” said Dr. Bucke. “He is 
getting better treatment than we can give him 
here.” 

The man worked a year for the farmer, and 
having saved up a hundred dollars, bought 
himself a new outfit of clothes and a ticket for 
Colorado, and disappeared. 

Dr. Bucke tells this story with a sly twinkle, to 
illustrate what scientific treatment rightly ap- 
plied will do for an insane man. 

Ward D is made up of detached cottages, scat- 
tered around over the beautiful farm. Here the 
patients live simply as families. There is no 
restraint of any kind. They keep regular hours, 
work, and have many employments—each ac- 
cording to his need. 

When patients are discharged from this ward 
they sometimes decline to go; and when they 
do go it is with much handshaking, fond adieus 
and the usual feminine tears. 

I happened to witness one such scene at the 
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THE PHI- London railway station. Four women were in 
LISTINE the carriage, two men were on the box. 





“« They are all our folks,”’ said Dr. Bucke to me. 
**One is a nurse, the other three women, the 
driver, and the man on the seat beside him, are 
all patients.” 

One of the women was in tears, and the white- 
aproned nurse looked weepy. 

“ Ah,” I said, ‘‘ poor things, they have just ar- 
rived.” 

‘“‘No,”’ said the Doctor, “the woman who is 
crying we discharged cured. The others just 
came down to see her off, and say goodbye.” 
While the general policy of conducting hos- 
pitals for the insane is everywhere about the 
same, yet the executive ability shown in their 
management, of course, varies greatly. A great 
success in anything is only possible where 
there is one-man power. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment has shown rare wisdom in leaving Dr. 
Bucke alone—he has not been hampered by 
petty officialism, and thus he has been able to 
work out his own ideas. 

In several respects, I believe the asylum at 
London is in advance of any similar institution 
in the United States—three of which items 
might be named. 

1—Better housing at less expense per capita. 
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The buildings at London represent an outlay of THE PHI- 
$400.00 for each inmate; while in New York LISTINE 
State the rate at several institutions is over 
$3,000.00 for each inmate. Imagine a house 
costing $3,000.00 in which one person lives, and 
you get a condition far beyond what the aver- 
age man possesses. A simpler condition—less 
machinery in the business of life is desirable. 
There is no good reason for housing insane 
folks in palaces. 
2—The attendants, including nurses and physi- 
cians, at London are in the ratio of one to each 
fifteen patients. In many asylums they are one 
to seven. 
3—The useful labor performed by the patients 
I believe, exceeds in value the labor done by 
patients in any similar institution in the world 
—Switzerland excepted. The industries are in- 
tensified farming, horticulture, weaving, car- 
pentry, stock raising and building. The gen- 
eral work of the place, such as cooking, sewing, 
laundering, and keeping the place in order, is 
for the most part done by patients—this ac- 
counts for the small number of paid employees 
and attendants. The prime object of this econ- 
omy is not to save money, but is a hygienic 
measure and in the interest—physical and 
mental—of the patient himself. 
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THE PHI- “When thee builds a prison, taee iad better 


LISTINE build with the thought in mind that thee or thy 








children may occupy the cells,’’ said Elizabeth 
Fry to the King of France. 

Most of the buildings at the London asylum 
were built under the personal supervision of 
Dr. Bucke himself; and in the arrangement, as 
well as in the entire conduct of the institution, 
he has worked as if it were for himself. His at- 
titude toward a patient is ‘‘I am that man.” 


As a sort of spiritual index to the heart of Dr. 
Bucke I herewith reprint the dedication from 
his book ‘“* Cosmic Consciousness ”’: 


TO MY SON, MAURICE ANDREWS BUCKE.,. 

8 December, 1900. 
Dear Maurice :—A year ago today, in the prime 
of youth, of health and strength, in an instant, 
by a terrible and fatal accident, you were re- 
moved forever from this world in which your 
mother and I still live. Of all young men I have 
known you were the most pure, the most noble, 
the most honorable, the most tender-hearted. 
In the business of life you were industrious, 
honest, faithful, intelligent and entirely trust- 
worthy. How at the time we felt your loss—how 
we still feel it—I would not set down even if I 
could. I desire to speak here of my confident 
hope, not of my pain. I will say that through 
the experiences which underlie this volume I 
have been taught, that in spite of death and 
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the grave, although you are beyond the range THE PHI- 
of our sight and hearing, notwithstanding that pISTINE 
the universe of sense testifies to your absence, 
you are not dead and not really absent, but 
alive and well and not far from me this moment. 
If I have been permitted—no, not to enter, but 
through the narrow aperture of a scarcely 
opened door, to glance one instant into that 
other divine world, it was surely that I might 
thereby be enabled to live through the receipt 
of those lightning-flashed words from Montana 
which time burns only deeper and deeper into 
my brain. 

Only a little while now and we will be again 
together and with us those other noble and well- 
beloved souls gone before. I am sure I shall 
meet you and them; and that you and I shall 
talk of a thousand things and of that unforget- 
table day and of all that followed it; and that 
we shall clearly see that all were parts of an 
infinite plan which was wholly wise and good. 
Do you see and approve as I write these words ? 
It may be well. Do you read from within what I 
am now thinking and feeling? If you do you know 
how dear to me you were while you yet lived 
what we call life hereand how much more dear 
you have become to me since. 

Because of the indissoluble links of birth and 
death wrought by nature and fate between us; 
because of my love and because of my grief; 
above all because of the infinite and inextin- 
guishable confidence there is within my heart, I 
inscribe to you this book which, full as it is of 
imperfections which render it unworthy of your 
acceptance, has nevertheless sprung from the 
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THE PHI- divine assurance born of the deepest insight of 
LISTINE the noblest members of our race. 


So long! dear boy. 
YOUR FATHER. 


Wibile the printers were putting the 
above article into type, word came 
that Dr. Bucke was dead. There had 
been a storm of sleet and snow: 
the trees were laden with their bur- 
den of beauty that beamed and spark- 
led in the bright moonlight. The 
Doctor had spoken of this beauty to 
his family, and had stepped out upon 
the veranda to view it. He slipped 
and fell, striking on the back of his 
head, and died almost instantly from 
concussion of the brain. Painlessly 
and without warning he passed away, 
the prime thought of his life filling 
his heart at the instant—the wonder 
and beauty of the Universe! 

It will not be amiss for me to repeat 
here what I said at the Roycroft 
Chapel,two weeks before Dr. Bucke’s 
death, on returning from a visit to 
him: ‘“‘Dr. Bucke, the friend, com- 
panion and literary executor of Walt 
Whitman, is the manliest man I 
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ever saw. His face beams with intel- THE PHI- 


ligence, animation, honesty, courage, LISTINE 


gentleness and good cheer. He radi- 
ates life and health. The tenderness 
and sympathy he shows for those 
poor people in his charge is god-like, 
yet his feelings never play him false 
—he is never maudlin—he does not 
go down to them: he lifts them up to 
him.”’ 

When a young man Bucke was caught 
by a storm in the Rocky Mountains 
and lost in the snow. When found 
his feet were frozen so that circula- 
tion had ceased. His companions am- 
putated the feet—anesthetics being 
athousand miles away. For six weeks 
the stricken man lay in that moun- 
tain cabin, tended only by his rough, 
yet gentle, companions. For the first 
time in his life he had time to think. 
‘‘I was born again,’’ he said to me, 
with a smile, ‘‘I was born again; it 
cost me my feet—yet it was worth 
the price!”’ 

Few, comparatively, knew of the 
tragedy of this man’s life—the artifi- 
cial feet—although he did not regard 
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THE PHI- it as a tragedy, and he was averse to 
LISTINE mentioning it. He reveled in the 


blessings of existence, not its disad- 
vantages. And he only mentioned the 
facts to me to make clear a point in 
philosophy: we pay for every bless- 
ing with a price. 

It was Jack Frost that crunched his 
feet; it was the beauty of the Frost 
that lured him out of his library the 
night of his death—yet true to his 
nature he bore his ancient enemy no 
grudge. He did not even take the 
precaution to carry his cane—the ice 
had been lying in wait for near fifty 
years—it grappled with him, and he 
was dead. 

I shed no tears on account of the fate 
of this strong and manly man: he did 
his work, lived his life, and the Power 
that upheld and sustained him Here 
will not forsake him There. He was 
nearly an Emancipated man—almost 
Universal. The Power that loaned 
him to us possibly needs him else- 
where. Earth is poorer for his pass- 
ing: we are the richer that he lived. 
He has gone SOMEWHERE. 
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Cause of Hay Fever. 


Hay fever is not so much a result of climatic condi- 
tions as it is a showing of the “weak spot” in the 
general condition of ‘the body. If a hay fever sufferer 
can be fed up to a prime condition of health by the 
use of well selected food the chances are the hay fever 
will not present itself. 

As an illustration, a lady in Cave Springs, Ga., ex- 
plains how the change of food affected her. “ This past 
summer I found myself in a very low state of health 
and much emaciated. I got down to 95 pounds and 
was worried, especially as I had to look forward to my 
annual tussle with hay fever in September and felt it 
would push me even further down. 

One day a friend told me she had been using Grape- 
Nuts Breakfast Food and that she felt like a new per- 
son with greatly increased strength and vigor. I grasped 
at the straw and began the use of Grape-Nuts. The 
effect was really magical. In a week I felt toned up 
and in a month began in earnest to gain flesh & strength. 
By September my weight had increased to 110 pounds 
and much to my amazement I discovered that -when 
the hay fever sufferers began to complain I had not 
one symptom and escaped it altogether. Inasmuch as I 
had suffered for years from this miserable disease and 
had made no change except in my food, I naturally 
concluded that my improved condition was caused by 
the daily use of Grape-Nuts and by observing the usual 
laws of health.” Name can be given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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HOT SPRINGS, ARHANSAS 


JAMES R. HAYES 
CHAS, A. BRANT 
Proprietors 


oy : 
It is believed that the PARK 
HOTEL is now as complete 
in its: appointments as any 
hostelry in America. Its man- 
agers know what the Best Peo- 
ple want, and they supply it. 
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Mr. HAYES was formerly of the 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac; and Mr. 
BRANT was Superintendent of the 
Union League Club, of Chicago. 


























5 California 
$ Q and Back 
National Convention, Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
at Los Angeles, May 1 to 8. Round-trip tickets to 
Los Angeles or San Francisco, $50 from Chicago, 
$47.50 from St. Louis, $45 from Kansas City. Cor- 


responding rates from all points éast. On sale April 
20 to 27 ; return limit, June 25 ; open to everybody ; 











choice of direct routes returning. 

Ticket rate cut in two. The journey to California, 
through New Mexico and Arizona, over the Santa Fe, 
is a memorable one. En route see Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, world’s greatest scenic wonder. 


best train for best travelers, daily, Chicago to Los 
Angeles, San Diego and San Francisco. Also, two 
other first-class, through California trains, daily. 
Harvey meals. For descriptive books enclose ten cents 
postage to the GENERAL PASSENGER OFFICE of 


The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway, CHICAGO, Tins DANta Fe 


















This trademark label on every piece. 


Dorfling er Glass Cutting 


Skill, labor ; labor, skill—that’s the 
story from beginning to end. A 
piece of Cut Glass is either the 
glory or the shame of the, cutter. 
Give him the best glass } in the 
world to work on, give him his 
honest wage and steady work, and 
require only that he do his best, 
and the result is Cut Glass on 
which we can put a trademark label 
with pride and gratification. Sold 
all over the United States. 

C. DORFLINGER & SONS 


915 Broadway, New York 





























Dreams 


BY OLIVE SCHREINER 





N Roycroft paper; 
all “tall copies,” & 

printed from the William 
Morris “ Troy type.” 
Borders, initials & orna- 
ments designed by St. 
Gerome. 
Bound plainly in boards, 
price five dollars. 
A few copies on Japan 
Vellum at fifteen dol- 
lars each. 
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Five European concerns are now 
making our platen presses. Al- 
though the formality of asking 
our consent was overlooked, we 
must admit feeling a certain nega- 
tive satisfaction when considering 
the unanimity of their “endorse- 
ment” of our design; and of how 
much, in the way of improved re- 
sults, is thereby presaged for the 
Art Preservative of Arts! 

Catalogues, with copy of our spec- 
ial sample edition of Hubbard’s 
“ Message to Garcia,” done into 
print by the Roycrofters on our 
presses, will be mailed at request to 
anyone interested in fine printing. 


John Thomson Press Company 
Designers and Constructors of Platen Presses for Print- 
ing, Embossing and Paper Box Cutting and Scoring 
258 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 986 MONADNOCK 
BUILDING, CHICAGO. 57 SHOE LANE, LONDON 
































@ List of Good Books 
FOR SALE BY THE ROYCROFTERS 








ONLY A FEW COPIES OF EACH 








MAUD $2.00 
THE GOLDEN RIVER _ 2.00 
WILL O’ THE MILL 2.00 
CHRISTMAS EVE 2.00 
POE’S POEMS 2.50 
RUBAIYAT 5.00 
AUCASSIN AND NICO- 

LETE 2.00 
LITTLE JOURNEYS, ac- 

cording to binding, $2, $3 & 5.00 
A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 

& Thirteen Other Things 2.00 


THE PHILISTINE, Vol- 
umes XI, XII & XIII, each 1.00 

THE STORY OF A PAS- 
SION, 2.00 


DREAMS, 5.00 























THE HANDSOMEST CALENDAR OF 
THE SEASON 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co. has issued a beautiful Calendar in six 
sheets 12x14 inches, each sheet having a 
ten-color picture of a popular actress—re- 
productions of water colors by Leon Moran, 
The original paintings are owned by and the 
Calendars are issued under the Railway 
Company’s copyright. A limited edition will 
be sold at 25 cents per calendar of six 
sheets. Will be mailed on receipt of price. 
F. A. MILLER 


General Passenger Agent, Chicago 
Fine 
Ais0D g ii / i 
BY HAND 
J am prepated to execute single fig- 
ures, groups, etc., carved from wood 
by hand. These make interesting and 


unique decorations for homes & clubs. 
Write me for descriptions and prices. 


SIMEON MOOREHEAD 


SUN DALE, MUSKINGUM COUNTY, OHIO 


























Little J ourneys 


To the Homes of EMINENT ARTISTS 





SERIES OF 1902 





On hand-made paper, each bound in 
Limp Chamois, silk lined, with silk 
marker, frontispiece portrait, hand 
illumined, signed and numbered by 
theauthor wwwwrw ww 


The twelve volumes, $10.00 
Single Numbers, 1.00 





THE EDITION IS LIMITED TO 
1,000 COPIES OF EACH ISSUE 





The ROYCROFTERS at EAST 
AURORA, Erie Co., New York 





——— 
































THE ARTICLE ON 
‘Fo h 1] B H r rO He h j 
Written by Fra Elbertus 


and published in the November issue of the 
PHILISTINE, caused all extra copies of that 
number of the magazine to be right shortly 
exhausted. In response to the continued de- 
mand we have now reprinted the article, 
amended and slightly enlarged, in the form of 
a rather Pleasant Little Book. It is on Dickin- 
son Hand-Made, frontispiece portrait of “Old 
John ”—good and true—and reproduction of 
MSS. on Japan Vellum, bound solidly in boards. 
The consideration, say Two Dollars per book, 
while they last. Twelve copies are being hand 
illumined, and will be specially bound in full 
Levant, price Fifteen Dollars each. Address 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
who are at East Aurora, N. Y. 





























Charles Paul de Fock 


is 
Novels, Cales & Waudedilles 


Translated into English 
by Mary Hanford Ford 


Printed for only advance subscribers 
by THE FREDERICK J. QUINBY 
COMPANY, Publishers & Importers 
of Books, Huntington Chambers, 
Boston, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS 





























Special 


secaee 


We iaiee ten beta of 
“Little Journeys to 
the Homes of Eminent 
Musicians” that would 
do well for say a birth- 
day present. The books 
are especially illumin- 
ed, bound in three- 
quarters Levant, hand 
tooled, and are very 
sumptuous. The price 
for the set of two vol- 
umes is Fifteen Dollars 
Tue Roycrorrers 
East Aurora, N. Y. 




















FASTER TIME 


CALIFORNIA 


The Overland Limited 


Time Reduced Several Hours and Service 
Greatly Improved via 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


This luxurious train leaves Chicago daily 
8.00 p. m., making the fastest time between 
Chicago, San Francisco and Portland, runs 
every day in the year and comprises Pull- 
man Double Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, 
Dining Cars (serving all meals) and Buffet 
Library Cars (with barber). 


Two Other First-Class Trains Daily 
leaving Chicago 10. a.m, 
and 11.30 p.m. 


For copy of “California Illustrated, itickets 
and full information, address, 


461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine St., + Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St., Philadelphia/507 Smithfield St., Pittsbu: 
368 Washington St., Boston|234 Superior St., Clevelan 
301 Main St., - - Buffalo|i7 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 lark St. -» * Ohicago|2 East King St., Toronto, Ont. 

















AMERICAN GOLF 
Like everything else American is deservedly popular. 
AMERICAN GOLF is a high-class monthly maga- 
zine for all who are interested in Golf. It is by appoint- 
ment an Official Bulletin of the United States Golf 
Association, and presents a complete record of Golf 
events each month. : 

The number and excellence of its illustrations is a 
special feature. The magazine contains authoritative 
articles on all Golfing matters here and abroad and 
is recognized national authority on the Game. 
American Golf publishes Golf stories of unusual merit 
and force, together with special Editorial, News, 
Ladies’, Club and Trade Departments. 

American Golf is both instructive and entertaining 
and is the most beautiful and attractive Golf maga- 
zine published. 

American Golf costs One Dollar a Year, postpaid. 
Remit by post-office or express money order, or in 
currency. Your subscription is cordially invited. 
AMERICAN GOLF, 116 Nassau street, New York 











Johnny | 300 Book Plates, $1.00 
To paste in your books and magazines. 
Collins Neat—artistio—useful. Size, one inch 








i square, Send 4c. for booklet of Styles, 
His including examples of designed and en- 
Book graved Ex-Libris, $25 aod upwards. 

&@ Responsible Stationers & Book- 





s 
sellers Desired as Agents. 

slightly reduced) We print 100 fine Visiting Cards for ih, 
he Plate Printers, 367 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ills. 
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Copyright by W. W. Denslow, 1899. 
We have a few proofs of this “Omar” steel 
etching by Mr. W. W. Denslow. On India 
paper, size 10x12, two dollars each. 
THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
East Aurora, New York 






















“Big Four” 


Not — operates in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky, 


2,400 Miles 

















al 


of the best constructed 
and finest equipped rail- 
road in America, but 
also maintains magnifi- 
cent through train ser- 
vice in connection with 
the New York Central, 
Boston & Albany, and 
other roads. 


Write for folders. 


Warren J.Lynch, W.P. Deppe, 
Gen'l Pass, & Ticket Agt, Asst, Gen'1 P.& T. A. 
OIncinnatTt, O. 
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